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agonists as the Engineer , were they to come, like sorrows, 
“in battalions”:—but what of those many humble but ardent 
students who have had no scientific instruction, and who have 
been led by circumstances to rely upon such scientific informa¬ 
tion* as they can pick up from the technical or professional 
journal^, too often the only sources available to them ? 

That such a question can be asked, and with good reason, in 
Britain and in this nineteenth century, is a matter for profound 
humiliation. 

How correct is the remark of Paul us Pleydell: — “There arc 
folks before whom one should lake care how they play the 
fool ” ! The gigantic joke perpetrated in the recent Presidential 
address to the British Association has been too often taken in 
earnest, and is already bearing fruit of a very different kind from 
any that could have been contemplated by the witty author. It 
is recorded that a practical joker once managed to block up the 
Strand with gaping idiots, simply by staring at the lion on 
Northumberland House, and muttering to himself, “It did 
wag.” What a comment on this is furnished by the never-to-be- 
excelled discovery recently made by the Engineer that “the 
Engineer and the Engineer alone is the great civilizer,” in who e 
train “the man of science follows”; with its correlative and 
complementary theorem “The world owes next to nothing to 
the man of pure science ” ! 

The Engineer may read once more, and (I will hope) with 
profit, that memoir of Rankine which he has so strangely mis¬ 
quoted. I would commend to his special notice the following 
lines : — 

“(Rankine) did not, indeed, himself design or construct 
gigantic structures, but he taught, or was the means of teaching, 
that invaluable class of men to whom the projectors of such 
works intrust the calculations on which their safety as well as 
their efficiency mainly depend. For behind the great architect 
or engineer, and concealed by his portentous form, there is the 
real worker, without whom failure would be certain. The 
public knows but little of such men. Not every Von Moltke 
has his services publicly acknowledged and rewarded by his 
Imperial employer ! But he (i.e. the man of pure science) who 
makes possible the existence of such men confers lasting benefit 
on his country.” P. G. Tait. 

The Great Modern Perversion of Education. 

I think Mr. Victor Dick ins will admit on second thoughts 
that he has hardly taken pains enough to slay the dragon that 
confronts him. In his letter to you he says, “I have shown 
above that competition does not produce any of the evil results 
.complained of in the protest,” but the special—if not the only— 
point to which he addressed himself was, I think, to show 
that the great prize-winners carried on their success into after¬ 
life. Now, the protest never asserted or i nplied that many 
prize-winners did not succeed fairly well in after-life. Could 
this be asserted, the charge against such examinations would 
be so overwhelming and so easy of proof, that the hours of 
their survival would be few to count. What the protest asserted 
was that from time to time—“ fairly often,” might perhaps stand 
as the translation of the words “again and again ”—the great 
promise of the brilliant young man comes to nothing; that is 
to say, this happens sufficiently often to warn us, even if no 
other warnings existed, that our system may be injuring instead 
of benefiting, may be restricting and destroying mental powers 
instead of enlarging them. 

The point, however, is not the most fruitful one to discuss. 
It occupied but an in ignificant position in the protest—I think 
less than six full lines in a. paper amounting to about three 
hundred—and, as far as I know, is not a point on which any one 
of the assailants of competitive examinations has laid much 
stress. And one reason :s plain. We should all differ so much 
as to what is success. If you pointed me out either a lawyer 
who successfully stated his case, a public man who got up a ques¬ 
tion in a few days, and at the end of the time embodied his remedy 
in a popular Bill to be laid before the House, or a journalist 
who came down to his office and wrote a brilliant article upon 
both the evil and the remedy, uhil-t admitting the useful quali¬ 
ties that each possessed, I should not consider that such qualities 
—however vigorously and effectively displayed—necessarily 
afforded any justification of a particular course of educational 
training. I he world has need of such qualities; it rewards 
them liberally ; and whether competitive examinations exist or 
not, such qualities will abound quite sufficiently under out- 
present conmti ms. 


If, on the other hand, it could be shown that Mr. Robert 
Browning, Lord Tennyson, Mr. Herbert Spencer, Mr. Darwin, 
Mr. Huxley, Mr. J. S. Mill, Mr. Buckle, the two Stephensons, 
the Duke of Wellington, and many such another, had been 
the product of competitive examinations, I should at once admit 
that the defenders of the system had greatly strengthened their 
case by showing that such training could—if not produce—at 
least not destroy some of the higher excellencies of mind. But 
I am afraid that no list of fairly successful politicians or lawyers 
or doctors enjoying fair practice will affect the case in a vital 
way. Success of an ordinary kind indicates certain valuable 
qualities, but they are not the qualities, I submit, that should 
indicate what form the higher education should take. 

If Mr. Dick ins writes to arrest the movement that has begun, 
there are certain points to which I think he should address him¬ 
self,—points, that if he can successfully deal with, he will de¬ 
prive us remonstrants of much public sympathy. We charge 
competitive examinations with lowering the hi 'her motives that 
belong to education, and exercising a bad intellectual and 
moral influence upon both pupil and teacher. Admitting a 
good side,—admitting that success in examination implies self- 
denial and perseverance, and probably such qualities a< quick 
perception, readiness, and good memory,-—we still say that 
in presence of these great examinations the student learns much 
of what he has to learn in the wrong way. He cultivates 
what has been called the portative memory. He learns so as 
to forget. He loads himself with an immense quantity of de¬ 
tailed knowledge that no man in practical life desires to possess. 
He learns so as to make a display of knowledge rather than to 
be the real master of it. He strains after effect. He gives 
himself up to calculations and dodges. He studies the question 
of marks. He is learned in summaries, footnotes, and manuals. 
He does not follow out for himself the points that arouse his 
intellectual interest, but he throws himself as much as possible 
upon skilled guidance. He works under pressure, assimilating 
but a small part of what he takes in, and looking intently for¬ 
ward to the day of relief. He is without the great ideals that 
belong to learning. He is not primarily influenced by the 
desire of cultivating his own faculties, of learning how to know, 
of understanding the world io which he has to live ; but by the 
desire of obtaining a favourable verdict from the man who holds 
the scales by which his success or his failure is to be determined 
It is a highly artificial system, and gives throughout a wrong 
twist to the student’s mind, just like the older system of disputa¬ 
tion'--, which is said to have lowered the sacredness of truth, and 
t > have led men into every shift and wile to disallow their 
ignorance or the weakness of their cause. 

Now, these are general statements, and therefore they apply 
more to certain kinds of examinations than to others ; and to 
certain characters than to others. It is perfectly true that what 
Mr. Latham calls art-matter can be tested with less injury to 
the student than knowledge-matter. That is to say, that you 
can examine a student more profitably to him elf in the arts 
of playing an instiument, performing a dissection, working a 
mathematical problem, or translating a language, than you can 
examine him as regards his knowledge of history, literature, 
philosophy, or natural science. But, in the first place, he would 
be a bold man who would propose to fashion education accord¬ 
ing to the necessities of examination, and only to teach those 
subjects which lent themselves to examination. In the second 
place, all arts and all knowledge are so intimately allied, that it 
is easy to see what a harrowing and stunting influence, as re¬ 
gards intellectual development, there would be in a system that 
demanded anatomy without physiology, a power of translating 
a language without other knowledge of the history or literature 
or genius of such language, that demanded even in music simply 
a power of execution, and in mathematics simply an unlimited 
ingenuity in working problems on paper. Let anyone think 
steadily of such treatment of any of these subjects, and he will, 

I suspect, escape with difficulty from a sense of nightmare ; 
especially if he think of a whole generation of young minds 
so manipulated for the sake of the examiners. In the third 
place, of all the undesirable things to achieve, a generally recog¬ 
nized standard of how to do a thing is the most undesirable. 
Such a standard you must have, when the examined are brought 
together from all parts of the kingd )in to compete in the same 
examination ; and a bet ter-laid plan for the gradual degradation of 
an art can scarcely be conceived. \Yc ought by now to have 
learnt this g'eat truth, that standards which make for uniformity 
are the greatest enemies of improvement. 

I As regards ihe teachers, the effect must be as disastrous as 
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regards the pupils. If the learner cannot learn in the right way, 
it follows that the teacher cannot teach in the right way. lie 
necessarily becomes an accomplice in the pressure, the hurry, the 
preparation for a special moment the skilful handling of a sub¬ 
ject so that a sort of examiner’s essence may be extracted from 
it, and nothing more. Just as the pupil must treat many great 
subjects in an unworthy manner, not giving himself up wholly 
and devotedly to them, not following out the many question¬ 
ings which such subjects naturally arouse in minds which have 
not lost their freshness and originality, not seeking the higher 
ends,—love of knowledge and the power of understanding this 
life which we all have to live,—but engrossed in what, from the 
point of view of self-cultivation, are the lower ends,—‘.he desire 
of an intellectual triumph, and perhaps of the position which 
may reward the triumph,—so must the teacher co-operate hand 
in hand and step by step in all these inferior motives and in¬ 
ferior uses of a great vocation. Indeed, he will be fortunate if 
after some years of such work he resist the cynical influepce 
which belongs to the system, and do not begin to believe that 
both young men and their teachers w’ere specially designed for 
contests in intellectual cockpits, and that in no other way could 
the young be induced to forego the pleasures and attractions 
of life at twenty. I have keen recollections of an old keeper^ 
who used greatly to impress my schoolboy’s mind by the intense 
conviction that he had, that a cock would not have known how 
to use its spurs, a pike would not have been blessed with its 
appetite for a silvered spoon, and a fox with its scent, if some 
ulterior intentions had not existed somewhere on behalf of 
English sportsmen. Had he only understood our educational 
system, perhaps he would as stoutly have maintained that our 
young men were born to be examined, and their seniors to 
examine them. Auberon Herbert. 

Old House, Ringwood, November 18. 


Mr. Dyer on Physiological Selection. 

If the strength of a theory may be measured by the weakness 
of criticism, I have good reason to be hopeful for the future of 
“ Physiological Selection.” On this account I am glad that 
Mr. Dyer has sought to justify his remarks by giving his reasons 
for them, although I regret what appears to me the needless 
asperity of his tone. However, disregarding the personalities 
in which he has clothed his reply, I will endeavour to show that 
the reply itself is about as unfortunate as a reply could well be. 

Taking his points seriatim , I am in no way responsible for 
the notices of my paper which appeared in the Tint's or in any 
other periodical, except, of course, those which I have published 
with my own signature. But, although not responsible for what 
the newspapers said, I should have corrected any “ absurd mis¬ 
representation,” had I met with such. The passage, however, 
which Mr. Dyer now quotes from the Times of more than two 
years ago (and which, I presume, is correctly quoted) does not 
appear to me a misrepresentation at all. On the contrary, I 
gather from it that the writer must have perfectly well under¬ 
stood my paper. What he states is that, in my view, natural 
selection is a theory of the origin of adaptations “rather” than 
a theory of the origin of species. Mr. Dyer appears to regard 
this as identical with his own statement—viz. that in my view 
natural selection is not in any sense a theory of species, but 
“ only of adaptations.” In other words, the former statement 
correctly imputes to me the opinion that Mr. Darwin’s theory is 
primarily a theory of adaptations wherever these occur, and, 
consequently, also a theory of species in every case where species 
differ from one another in respect of adaptive characters ; while 
the latter affirms unequivocally that in my opinion “specific 
differences are not adaptive,” and, consequently, that Mr. 
Darwin’s theory is a theory of adaptations to the total ex¬ 
clusion of species —for an explanation of the origin of 
which “it follows that we must look to Mr. Romanes himself.” 
Now I must say that if Mr. Dyer cannot see the distinction 
between these two statements, I may well cease to regret on 
my own account the difficulty which he says he experiences in 
understanding my papers. 

But although it does not appear that the Tim's misunderstood 
me in this matter, it is quite true that Mr. Wallace did ; and 
soon after my paper was published, he misrepresented me in 
exactly the same way as Mr. Dyer misrepresents me now. 
But I immediately and most emphatically repudiated this 
astonishing interpretation at the time, in a general answer to 


criticisms which was published in the Nineteenth Century for 
January 1887. Therefore, whatever Mr. Dyer may think about 
the reiterated contradiction which I gave in these columns a 
week or two ago, he is plainly and entirely in the rvrong where 
he refers to it as “a denial that comes rather late in the day.” 
He appears to have adopted Mr. Wallace’s interpretation with¬ 
out deeming it worth his while to glance at my reply, before 
republishing to his audience at Bath a misrepresentation which I 
had long ago repudiated with all the resources of the English 
language that I could command. 

Why, indeed, any such “denial” on my part should ever 
have been required has always been to me unintelligible. The 
original paper itself over and over again insists that I do not at 
all doubt the-important (though, as Darwin says, “not ex¬ 
clusive ”) part which natural selection has played in the origina¬ 
tion of species. Some of these passages I republished in my 
last letter (October 25), and thus it is for your readers to judge 
whether the smallest degree cf ambiguity attaches to them. But, 
again ignoring these passages, even as now re-quoted, italicized, 
and especially addressed to himself, Mr. Dyer seeks to justify what 
I have now so often had to designate as this “ absurd ” render¬ 
ing of my views, by pointing out that in my paper one of the 
sections is headed ‘.‘Natural Selection not a Theory of the 
Origin of Species.” This is the only justification that he 
attempts. Let us see what it is worth. 

I readily acknowledge that, to have been quite accurate, the 
heading of this section ought to have been “Natural Se¬ 
lection not strictly speaking a Theory of the Origin of Species.” 
But I submit that the oversight of here leaving out the words 
“strictly speaking” (which are elsewhere supplied), was an 
oversight which could not possibly have misled any reader as 
to my meaning—unless, of course, he confined himself to reading 
only the headings of my sections. For it was in the short sectio 1 
thus headed that the very passages occur which I selected from 
my whole paper to quote in my last letter, as furnishing “direct 
contradiction ” to Mr. Dyer’s statement. In other words, follow¬ 
ing immediately and repeatedly upon the heading in question, 
there are passages which carefully and unequivocally guard 
against the very imputation which Mr. Dyer now seeks to force 
upon me. As a critic of my writings, therefore, he is here 
trebly in the wrong. First, because his statement of my views 
admits of being flatly falsified by my original paper itself; 1 
secondly, because lie ignores all that I have since written upon 
the same subject; and thirdly, because he now fails to withdraw 
what I have tokl him is a travesty of my meaning. 

But even this is not all. For Mr. Dyer goes on to say :— 
“ Everybody knows that the idea of evolution of organic 
Nature existed in men’s minds long before Mr. Darwin. He 
did not originate it ; what he did. originate was the theory 
that ‘natural selection’ is the mechanical means by which 
that evolution has been brought about. Mr. Romanes says 
roundly that it is not, or words have ceased to have mean¬ 
ing.” Now, if, uithout divorcing them from their immediate 
context , Mr. Dyer will be considerate enough to point to 
any words which I have ever writen or ever spoken from 
which such an interpretation as this can, by any amount of 
twisting, be extracted, I shall indeed begin to believe that words 
have so far ceased to convey a meaning of any kind as to be 
practically useless for purposes of expression. Because I have 
insisted that, in the great drama of “evolution,” natural selec¬ 
tion has been tvery where the one great agent in the causing of 
adaptations ; because I have said that, on this account, we 
should take much too narrow a view of so vast an agency were 
we to regard it as concerned only in the origin of “ species,” or 
as having to do only with such adaptations as happen to be of 
but specific value ; because I have advocated a larger and more 
correct view of the stupendous importance of this “mechanical 
means” by which all “ evolution” in organic Nature has been 
brought about, with the exception only (as I say in my paper) 
“of mutual sterility and trivial details of structure, form, and 
colour,” which alone I attribute to the “supplementary factor” 
of physiological selection,—because I have said all these things, 
Mr. Dyer now tells me that I have roundly denied the agency 
of natural selection altogether ! After this, I can only feel that 

1 For instance :—“ Let me not be misunderstood. In saying that the theory 
of natural selection is not, properly speaking, a theory of the origin of species, 

I do not mean to say that the the. ry has had no part at all in explaining such 
origin. Any such statement would be in the last degree absurd.; What I 
mean to say is that the theory is one which explains the origin and con¬ 
servation of adaptations, whether structural or instinctive, and whether these 
occur in species, genera, families orders, or classes.” 
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